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United Nations Week, October 16-24 


DURHAM N.C 


For the United Nations and World Peace 


Almighty and ever-living God, our eternal Father, in whose will 
is Our peace and strength: Teach thy warring children, we beseech 
thee, the way of understanding and peace. 


Forgive us the national sin that so often besets us: the pride of 
wealth and power that leads us to take international action by our- 
selves alone, the selfishness that blinds us to the needs of other people, 
the suspicion and fear of the stranger within and outside our gates. 
In thy deep mercy, eternal God, grant that our beloved country may 
join with other nations in acts of compassion for a suffering human- 
ity, in working together to reconcile differences between peoples, 
in seeking to establish a foundation of trust on which to build a 
more peaceful world. 


Bless the United Nations, we pray thee, and all those international 
servants who work through it to save this and succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war. Do thou cause its work to prosper in many 
lands and among many peoples, that all thy children may be helped 
to find a finer and more abundant way of life. 


Lead the entire world, our Father, to have a new birth of freedom 


and justice, of mercy and truth—to the glory of thy holy name. 
AMEN. 











Letters to the Editors 





Says Schools Must Be “Non-Religious” 





Church and State 


To Tur OUTLOOK: 

Protestants in the United States have 
traditionally subscribed to the principle of 
the separation of church and state. This 
principle, which is rooted both in our na- 
tion’s constitution and in our religious 
convictions, has been widely invoked in 
recent years in opposition to attempts of 
the Roman Catholic Church to secure gov- 
ernmental financial support for parochial 
schools. 

Eugene Carson Blake, in his statement 
“The Churches and Human Liberty” (Ov1- 
LOOK, Oct. 3), rightly affirms the Protes- 
tant conviction that such support should 
be withheld. Dr. Blake then asserts that 
“this ought not to mean that the public, 
tax-supported school must be irreligious 
or non-religious or anti-religious.” All 
Protestants agree that the public school 
should not be “irreligious” or “anti-re- 
ligious.” The principle of the separation 
of church and state certainly implies no 
hostility toward the church on the part of 
the state. It does imply, however, when 
expressed in ultimate terms, that the state 
simply does not operate in the field of re- 
ligion. Thus, in apparent disagreement 
with Dr. Blake, I believe that the public 
school, as an institution of the state, must 
be “non-religious,” with no religious in- 
struction given and no attempt made to 
inculcate religious values. The public 
school should properly limit its function 
to imparting “secular” knowledge and 
skills. Religious instruction, which should 
include guidance not only in applying the 
knowledge acquired in the public school, 





but also in placing this knowledge in its 
proper perspective, must be left to the 
church—and the church should jealously 
protect and reserve this right. If we are 
convinced that the time presently avail- 
able to church and public school is dis- 
proportionately distributed, we should at- 
tempt to rest additional time from the 
public school for the church’s use. 

In the meantime, Protestants should 
honestly re-examine their views on the 
principle of the separation of church and 
state and conclude whether they are mere- 
ly giving it lip service as a handy weapon 
to be used against Roman Catholics, or 
whether they consistently and whole- 
heartedly support it. 

Cuartes A. Howe. 
Elkton, Va. 


Louisville Class 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


The Church Officer Training Class which 
has been conducted so successfully in 
Louisville for the past two years will be 
repeated in the winter of 1956, at the War- 
ren Memorial Presbyterian Church. The 
dates are January 22 and 29, and February 
5, 12, 19 and 26. The classes will meet 
at 7:30 P.M. for two hour sessions on each 
of the evenings scheduled. The theme to 
be considered is “The Relevance of the 
Christian Gospel for Every Day Living” 
and members of the faculty of the Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary will do the 
teaching. This training class is sponsored 
by the Kentuckiana Presbyterian Men’s 
Council. 

C. M. HANNA. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Every Presbyterian home should get a ccpy of next week’s 
(Oct. 24) OUTLOOK 


Heralding the New Hymnbook 


That issue will help call the attention of every congregation to this 
notable All-American Presbyterian production—with its many interest- 
ing features and aids to worship and congregational singing. 

The Oct. 24 OUTLOOK will feature: 


1. Comments by members of the U. S. and USA committees. 
2. The Religious Value of Hymns, by Wm. P. Merrill. 


3. The Metrical Psalm Section, in the James Sydnor series. 


page 12, this issue) 


(See 


4. Contributions by officials of the Hymn Society of America: 
Deane Edwards, Ruth Messenger. 


5. A word from the editor of The Hymnbook, David Hugh Jones 


of Princeton. 


6. The Great Hymnologist—Benson, by Morgan P. Noyes. 
Order TODAY by card, letter, airmail or wire to insure an adequate 


supply. 


Whether your congregation uses the new hymnal now or later, 


this will be an opportunity to stimulate congregational participation. 


Prices: 


20¢ per copy; 15 for $2.50; 25 for $3.75; 50 for $6.50; 100 


for $10; 200 or more at $9 per 100; postpaid. 





OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS e 1 North 6th Street ¢ Richmond 19, Virginia 





Bible as a Creed 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


I think it necessary to take exception to 
a statement of Wilbur LaRoe’s in the Sep. 
tember 19 issue, “There would be less di. 
vision among us Christians if the Bible 
were our only creed.” 

The facts deny that statement—the Bap. 
tists, for example, who follow that policy, 
are among the most divided of Christian 
groups in this country. Christians cap 
split over the interpretation of the Bible 
as easily as over a systematized creed, if 
not easier. LaRoe’s next statement is bet- 
ter, “The closer we get to the Cross the 
less room there will be for the divisions 
in Protestantism.” 

The Bible as a creed is almost hopeless 
unless there is agreement on an interpre. 
tive principle. The Cross is such a prin- 
ciple. As a recent lesson in Crossroads— 
the adult quarterly of our USA churches— 
has it, “Jesus Christ is the interpretive 
center of the Bible.” Without such, one 
can bog down hopelessly in using the Bible 
alone as a creed. 

Howakp OSBORNE. 
Brookings, S. D. 


“Faith Healers” Reprinted 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

We would like to use portions of the 
article, “What About the ‘Faith Healers‘?” 
(OUTLOOK, Sept. 19) in our weekly church 
organ, the Saints’ Herald... . 

HeRAwLD House. 
Independence, Mo. 





... We of the Baptist Publishing House 


would ... like permission to print all or 
portions of this article in our Evangelical 
Digest (which circulates) throughout 


Latin America. (We) want to have the 
benefit of Brother Stegall’s research for 
our people in Latin American areas where 
these faith campaigns have been received 
even with greater interest than in the 
United States. 

We are the Spanish Publishing Agency 
of the Baptist Foreign Mission Board. ... 

Hoyt Evupaty. 

Casa Bautista de Publicaciones, 
El Paso, Texas. 


Victim of “Faith-Healers” 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

... Please send me 100 copies of “What 
About the Faith Healers?” 

I have been spending hours with a 23- 
year-old cerebral palsy victim who was aD 
unsuccessful object of faith healing in a 
local Assembly of God campaign. It will 
take months to undo the damage done to 
her wonderful Christian faith, but your 
article (Sept. 19) has done more than 
anything else to date to bring comfort 
to her. Thank you for it. 

Pastor. 


e Reprints of the article from The 
Outlook are available at 5¢; 25 for $1; 
50 for $1.50; $2.50 per 100. 


Driving Rites 

GLENDALE, CALIF. (RNS)—A_ local 
church posted this sign on its bulletin 
board: 

“Drive carefully—don’t insist upon 
your rites.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 


night, 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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SCHEDULE—Raymond |. Lindquist (right), pastor of the First church, Hol- 


lywood, Calif., checks the time schedule of two trains chartered for the 


first gospel train picnic held in that area. 
gineer of one of the two streamlined 16-car trains. 


He was named honorary en- 
With him are eight- 


year-old Johnny Blume and Conductor David Latham. More than 2,000 
church members participated in the outing, going to Redlands for an all- 


day picnic. 


Dr. Lindquist named the outing, ‘Operation Chew Chew.’’— 


RNS Photo. 





@ Proposed in Mississippi: The bum’s rush for ‘wrong’ thinking. 


Asked to Leave the County 


Two men engaged in a missionary-type 
work in Mississippi have been asked by 
a mass meeting of 400 or more Holmes 
County citizens to pack up and leave. 

The men are Dr. David R. Minter and 
A. E. Cox who serve on an isolated coop- 
erative farm near Tchula. 

Although they both emphatically de- 
nied charges that they advocate racial 
integration in Mississippi, all but a few 
were said to have joined in the vote at the 
high school auditorium demanding that 
they leave “for the best interests of the 
country.” 


The issue arose as a result of state- 
ments by four Negroes who were arrested 
a week earlier on a charge of “unlawful 
use of vulgar and obscene language”’ in 
the presence of a white high school girl. 
One of the boys, 19-year-old Curtis 
Freeman, pleaded guilty in a Tchula jus- 
tice of peace court and was sentenced to 
six months on.the county farm. The 
three others were dismissed. 


Politicians to the Fore 
The county’s representative-elect in 
the state legislature, J. P. Love, acted as 


JIUC Reconsideration 


Consideration of the possible support 
of the International Christian University 
has been scheduled for the fall meeting 
of the Japan Mission, according to recent 
reports. At that time Secretaries C. Dar- 
by Fulton and S. Hugh Bradley of the 
Nashville Board are to be in attendance. 

Reconsideration of the matter of sup- 
porting the JICU was ordered by the 
1955 Presbyterian, U.S., General As- 
sembly. 

When the issue has been before the 
General Assembly in earlier years both 
Dr. Fulton and Dr. Bradley have spoken 
in vigorous opposition to participation 
in the enterprise. 





spokesman for the citizens group. He 
told reporters that a tape recording, which 
was later played at the mass meeting, 
was made of the Negro boy’s ‘‘confes- 
sion.” This was said to include some- 
thing about ‘mixed swimming” on the 
co-op farm where Dr. Minter and Cox 
live. 

Love also reported that the Negroes 
indicated that ‘ta private school is oper- 
ated out there where white children visited 
colored children for certain programs.” 
He said the recording was made by Coun- 
ty Attorney Pat Barrett. 

When asked about it, Barrett said: 

“This started as a routine investigation. 
Then we decided to get some witnesses so 
there’d be no question about coercion. 
Then some of those present, because of 
what the boys talked about, decided it 
would be a good idea to record it and call 
a meeting and let the people hear it and 
go into the matter further.” 

What happened to the tape was a mat’ 
ter of speculation. Barrett said it was 
not used in the trial ‘since the boy plead- 
ed guilty. But that was the purpose of 
taking it.” 

Representative White of Lexington, ex- 
plaining the activity of some of the of- 
ficials, said: 

“After all, it is the duty of law officers 
to know about what is going on to prevent 
trouble. So, when we have a situation like 
this they should let the people know about 
.” 

When he was told that Dr. Minter 
and Cox denied that they had ever advo- 
cated mixing the races in Mississippi, 
White declared: 

“We who have lived here for the past 20 
years know what they are doing. We 


know the minds of these Negroes are be- 
ing poisoned down there.” 


Would a group of citizens go to the 








farm for an investigation as Dr: Minter 
and Cox requested ? 

“T don’t know about that,” White re- 
plied. “They were given the opportunity 
to explain about what they are doing the 
other night.” 

Asked what they are doing, White said, 
“Well, children of both races are swim- 
ming together. And every fourth Sun- 
day they hold meetings and Cox speaks 
to them.” 

Told that both Minter and Cox deny 
this and that a number of Holmes County 
citizens said they had never talked to 
anyone who had actually seen mixed 
swimming there or attended one of the 
Sunday meetings, he said: 

“Well, some people just believe what 
thev want to believe. But what those Ne- 
gro boys said was enough for us people 
who have suspected what was going on 
for 29 years. You have talked to the 


wrong people. I know all about how that 
works.” 


Presbyterian Family 

Dr. Minter is a 42-year-old Texan. 
His brother, John P., is a former mis- 
sionary to China, now a Sherman, Texas, 
Presbyterian pastor. A sister is a medical 
missionary in Africa. 

He went to Mississippi in 1938 after 
six years at the University of Texas and 
two years i nthe University of Pennsyl- 
vania medical school. He seemed to be 
upset about the mass meeting. He said: 

“I think the reason for the hostile atti- 
tude toward us is that we are isolated. 
People apparently don’t understand why 
we want to live out here instead of in 
Tchula.” 

He said the citizens meeting was or- 
derly and that he hadn’t received any 
threatening calls or letters and that he 
didn’t expect any. 

Asked about his own beliefs about seg- 
regation, he said: 

“Personally, I believe integration will 
eventually come, but it will not come to 
Holmes County for many, many years and 
I wouldn’t presume that it would be 
good for Holmes County or Mississippi. 
As far as I know, I have never said or done 
apvthing to bring this on. I keep my 


opinions to myself and believe in the will 
of the majority.” 


TCU Graduate 


Mr. Cox is also a native Texan. Now 
50 years old, he went to Mississippi in 
1936. He is a graduate of Texas Chris- 
tian University in Ft. Worth. 

Cox said he told the people at the 
Tchula meeting “when they pinned me 
dewn” that he thinks “‘segregation is un- 
Christian.” 

“But I challenged anyone to say that I 
have ever encouraged integration in any 
way. I am a Southerner and have lived 
in the South all my life. I know the es- 


tablished customs and laws, and I abide 
by them.” 


The men and their families live in a 
small settlement about ten miles northeast 
of Tchula on a 2700-acre place called 


4 


Providence Farm. 

A small grocery store is operated by 
Cox and a remarkable medical clinic is 
operated by Dr. Minter, his wife, and 
Mrs. Cox, who is a registered nurse. Both 
families live in modest but comfortable 
homes. One other white family and three 
Negro families live on the farm. 

The Minter and the Coxes have three 
young children each. The other families 
have no children. 

The small swimming pool is located 
in front of the store and a community 
house is behind the store. Sunday serv- 
ices and summer classes are held in the 
community house. 

Religious services held there, accord- 
ing to both men, include ‘“‘an invocation, 
some songs, a religious movie and a bene- 
diction. No one preaches a sermon.” 

“Sometimes our children go down to 
see the movies,” said Dr. Minter, “but 
they do not attend as a rule. I some- 
times miss as long as two months in a 
row because of my medical practice.” 

He said the only time he can recall 
“mixed swimming” in the pool was “sev- 
eral years ago when our children were 
very small. We had a Negro baby sitter 
to watch them at the pool. The water 
was over the children’s heads so my wife 
got the baby sitter a bathing suit so she 
could let them play in the water.” 
“Wrong Thinking” 

Mr. Love, who presided at the mass 


meeting, expressed his regrets about Dr. 
Minter: 


“I wish he weren't inclined as some 
think he is. He is well liked personally 
in the community and a real fine doctor. 
We have used him in my family many 
times.” 


Providence Farm is regarded as a mys- 
terious enterprise in Holmes County and 
the suspicion directed toward it for 17 
years is thought to be now coming into 
the open. 

Love said he had heard it was financed 
by “a rich philanthropist named Sher- 
wood Eddy in New York.” 

“People don’t know anything about it 
and wonder how they make a living out 
there since they don’t seem to raise any 
crops,” Love said. ‘The citizens thought 
it only fair that they should know what 
the establishment was and what it stood 
for.” 


Role of Eddy 


According to Dr. Minter and Cox, the 
idea of Providence Farm was born dur- 
ing the Depression when many small 
farmers were losing their places. It was 
to be a site for these displaced farmers. 
Sherwood Eddy, they explain, is not 
wealthy. He is a world-famous Chris- 
tian leader, long famous in YMCA and 
student work, and widely known as a 
writer and speaker. He is now 84. 

Dr. Eddy and a Presbyterian minister, 
Sam H. Franklin, Jr., now in Japan, first 
sponsored the cooperative farm. Money 
was collected from churches in Illinois. 
The first farm purchased was in Bolivar 
County in 1936. The Holmes County 
farm was bought two years later. In 
1942 the one in Bolivar was sold. The 
co-op is incorporated under a charter. 

Since the war only the five families 
remain on the place, with the original 
purpose of the establishment largely in 
the background. Now, they explain, ed- 
ucational, religious and medjcal work 
have replaced the former program. (See 
also ‘‘Request,”’ page 16.—Eds.) 


We Shall Do Right 


By ROBERT E. SPEER 


The church needs today all that women 
can bring into it. If there are women 
who, as elders, evangelists, or as ordained 
ministers, can serve the church better 
than the men to whom otherwise the 
church would be confined, the church 
ought to be free to command their service. 
There will be such women. Probably 
there will not be as many as the church 
needs. The fear that if the whole work 
of the church is opened to women they 
will crowd out men so that men will with- 
draw from the work and leave it to wom- 
en, is a groundless fear. ‘The diaconate 
has long been open to women, and there 
are useful women deacons, but they are 
too few. It is to be feared that the women 





UNTIL his death a few years ago Dr. Speer 
was one of the best known among world 
Christians, serving long as the chief execu- 
tive of Presbyterian, USA, foreign missions. 


will be too few in other positions. But 
even so, there will be a great gain in mak- 
ing men and women equal. The door will 
be fully open to all that women can give 
and do. And the reproach of the past, 
that the church alone denies to women the 
principle of Christianity which has gone 
out from the church over all the rest of 
life, will be once-and-for-all removed. 
We shall have done right, and that is all 
that we need to do. 

But some still say that it is inexpedient 
or premature. It is not inexpedient to 
do what is right. And it is scarcely pre- 
mature to do late what through the in- 
fluence of Christ has been already done 
in realm after realm of life, and what 
only now we are coming so tardily to do 
in Christ’s own Body, the church.—In 
Some Living Issues, published by Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 
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@ From a continuing discussion of policy 
here is a contribution made 40 years ago 


On the Status of Women in the Church 


NOTE—tThe discussion on the status of 
women in the church begun here last week 
is being continued. 

In 1916, as frequently before and since, 
the question was being discussed in the U.S. 
church. An interesting presentation at that 
time was in the form of a one-man minority 
report offered by James |. Vance, the noted 
minister of First church, Nashville, Tenn. 
Although the report of Dr. Vance was not 
adopted, it has its effect by modifying earlier 
restrictions. Moreover, it did not hurt Dr. 
Vance’s reputation. Two years later he was 
elected Moderator of the Assembly.—Editors. 


HE overtures from West Hanover 

Presbytery which brought about the 
appointment of your committee asked the 
Assembly ‘“‘to affirm its belief as to the 
teaching of the Scripture with regard to 
women speaking or praying in public or 
in mixed religious assemblies.” 

Previous General Assemblies have 
passed on this question. In 1880, in re- 
sponse to an operture from the Synod of 
Texas asking: ‘Do our Standards for- 
bid the introduction of women into our 
pulpits; and if not, is it an offense, ac- 
cording to the definition in the Rules of 
Discipline, Chapter III, Article I, for 
a minister or church Session to permit 
a woman to preach in one of our 
churches ?” the following answer was re- 
turned : 


“Inasmuch as the public preaching of 
the gospel is a branch of the ministerial 
office, to the authorization of which ordina- 
tion or licensure is essential, and inas- 
much as inspired Scripture, as interpreted 
by our Standards, nowhere, in the case of 
women, sanetions such a solemnity, but, 
on the contrary, does clearly prohibit it, 
this Assembly does therefore declare the 
assumption of this sacred office by women 
to be opposed to the advancement of true 
piety and to the promotion of the peace 
of the church, and this to such an extent 
as to make the introduction of women into 
our pulpits for the purpose of publicly 
expounding God’s Word, an irregularity 
not to be tolerated. It is the settled doc- 
trine of our church that women are ex- 
cluded from licensure and ordination by 
the plain teaching of the Scriptures, and 
therefore cannot be admitted to our pul- 
pits as authorized preachers of the Word; 
and also that they are prohibited from 
speaking by way of exhortation, or leading 
in prayer, or discussing any question pub- 
licly in the meetings of the church or con- 
gregation as a mixed assembly. This is 
according to the mind of the Spirit as 
expressed by Paul in I Corinthians 14:34- 
35, and I Timothy 2:11-12. But we do not 
hold that Christian women are forbidden 
to hold meetings among themselves for 
mutual edification and comfort by pious 
conversation and prayer, or to devise ways 


DR. VANCE, who offered this one-man mi- 
nority report to the General Assembly in 
1916, was its Moderator in 1918, was pastor 
in Nashville’s First church 1894-1900 and 
from 1910 until his death in 1939. 
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By JAMES |. VANCE 


and means to aid the general branches 
of church work, such as Home and For- 
eign Missions, etc., or to teach a class in 
the Sabbath school. Work of this kind we 
approve and commend, but public speaking 
in the promiscuous assembly of the con- 
gregation or church is contrary to the 
Holy Oracles, and therefore should be 
prohibited and condemned by the Presby- 
teries and church Sessions.” 


In 1897, replying to an overture from 
West Lexington Presbytery, the Assembly 
referred the presbytery ‘to the clear de- 
liverance of former Assemblies, which 
settle the principles involved in its over- 
tures, and should guide all our church 
Sessions in their procedure.” 

The Old School Assembly of 1832 said: 

“Meetings of pious women by themselves 
for conversation and prayer, whenever 
they can be conveniently held, we entirely 
approve; but let not the inspired prohibi- 
tions of the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
as found in his Epistles to the Corinthians 
and to Timothy, be violated. To teach and 
exhort or lead in prayer in public and 
promiscuous assemblies is clearly forbid- 
den to women in the Holy Oracles.” 

In 1910 the Assembly reaffirmed pre- 
vious deliverances. 

Inasmuch, then, as the General As- 
sembly has frequently passed on the mat- 
ter referred to your committee, we may 
conclude that there is a doubt in the 
minds of some either as to the Scriptural 
authority for such deliverances or as to 
the present practice of the church, insofar 
as this practice runs counter to these 
deliverances. It may, therefore, be as- 
sumed that what the Assembly desires 
the committee to do is not simply to 
reaffirm past deliverances, but to present 
the Scripture bearing on woman’s posi- 
tion in the church, and perhaps to make 
some recommendations based thereon. 


Three Classes 

The passages bearing on woman’s work 
in the church may be divided into three 
classes: First, those which refer to her 
activities; second, those which refer to 
or involve her speaking in public assem- 
blies; third, those which enjoin quietness, 
subjection, and silence on her part in the 
church. 

Under the first head are such passages 
as the following: 

“I beseech thee also, true yoke-fellow, 
help these women, for they labored with 
me in the gospel.” Phil. 4:3. 

“Dorcas: this woman was full of good 


works and alms deeds which she did.” 
Acts 9:36. 


“Phoebe . .. a servant of the church 
which is at Cenchrea...a helper of many 
and of mine own self.” Romans 16: 1-2. 

“Priscilla and Aquila, my fellow-work- 
ers in Christ Jesus.” Romans 16:3. 

“The church that is in their house.” 
Romans 16:5. 


“Mary, who bestowed much labor on 
you.” Romans 16:6. 


“But when Priscilla and Aquila heard 
him, they took him unto them, and ex- 
pounded the way of God more accurately.” 
Act 18:26. 

And other whose names appear in sim- 
ilar connections. 

From this it would seem that in the 
New Testament church women “labored 
in the gospel,” “in good works and alms 
deeds,” “as servants of the church,” “as 
helpers of the apostles,” as ‘fellow- 
workers in Christ Jesus,” as “having 
churches in their houses,” “in expound- 
ing the way of God,” and as “bestowing 
much labor” on Christ’s followers. We 
may conclude that similar activities 
should be permitted them in the church 
today. Just what forms of ministry are 
covered by these various phrases is not 
made entirely clear, but we may assume 





May Women Speak? 


Whatever may be true abcut women 
speaking now, it is absolutely certain it 
was not wrong down to the apostles’ day. 
If, in the New Testament, woman is not 
allowed to do what the providence of God 
and the call of his people seem to indi- 
cate, then we have found one point in 
sharp distinction from all others, where 
the New Testament is narrower, more 
restricted and more in bondage than the 
Old Testament. The general theory has 
been that, with the coming in of the New 
Testament, old burdens were taken off, 
and liberality and enlargement granted to 
the church. On this principle, its friends 


defend infant baptism. On this principle 
of enlargement, the gospel is shown to be 
sent to the Gentiles. Whatever, therefore, 
may have been the actual frame of mind 
in which the New Testament converts 
from the Jewish church entered upon 
their work, Scripture gives no reason 
to believe that they would for a moment 
think woman was not at liberty to speak 
whenever God bade her, and the people 
were willing to hear her. 


—GEORGE P. HAYES in May Women 
Speak?, published about 65 years ago and 
quoted by Robert E. Speer in Some Living 
Tssues. 








that woman’s place in the early church 
was not negative, but positive, and her 
work varied and important. It would 
seem also that there is abundant warrant 
in these passages for recommending that 
women be set aside for definite ministry 
as deaconesses. 


Speaking in Public 

The second group of Scripture refer- 
ences have to do with women speaking 
in public assemblies. Such passages are 
the following: 

“It shall be in the last days, saith God, 
I will pour forth of my Spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy.” Acts 2:17. 

This prophesying implies an audience. 
Nothing is said about it being an au- 
dience composed only of women. To such 
audiences these prophetesses spoke. 
Granted that their message was inspired, 
would the Holy Spirit have inspired them 
to violate Scripture in order to deliver 
their message ? 

Does not the mere fact that these 
daughters prophesied involve their 
right to speak in public assemblies? 


Again, “Entering into the house of 
Philip the evangelist, who was one of the 
seven, we abode with him. Now this man 
had four virgin daughters, who prophe- 
sied.” Acts 21:8-9. 

There is no intimation that Paul took 
these four women to task for their un- 
scriptural practice of speaking in public. 

Again, “But every woman praying or 
prophesying with her head unveiled dis- 
honoreth her head.” I Corinthians 11:5. 

The praying and prophesying were 
evidently in public, in the assembly, and 
the matter of which the apostle complains 
is not that they prayed and prophesied 
in public, but that they were in some cases 
unveiled. It was simply a matter of 
decorous attire. His instructions assume 
the propriety of women praying and 
prophesying provided their heads are 
veiled. The passage must be interpreted, 
like others bearing on this subject, in the 
light of Oriental customs. 

Again, “They were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judea and Sa- 
maria, except the apostles. . They, 
therefore, that were scattered abroad went 
about preaching the word.” Acts 8: 1, 4. 


It is not conceivable that these dis- 
persed disciples were all males. 


There must have been women among 
them, but there is no sex line drawn in 
the “preaching” that was done. It was 
the same kind of preaching referred to in 
Acts 5:42, where we read that Peter and 
John “every day in the temple and at 
home ceased not to teach and to preach 
Jesus as the Christ.” 

Again, “I desire therefore that the men 
pray in every place, lifting up holy hands, 
without wrath and disputing; in like 
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manner that women adorn themselves in 
modest apparel.” I Timothy 2: 8-9. 

The reference is to public prayer, and 
to the way people should conduct them- 
selves while engaged in it. The point 
is not that men should pray in public and 
that women should keep silent; but that 
men, when they pray, should cbserve cer- 
tain things, and that women, when they 
pray, should observe certain things. 

From these passages there is, therefore, 
Scriptural authority for women “prophe- 
sying,’ “praying,” and “preaching.” 
They did these things in the Apostolic 
Church, and if so, we may assume that 
they should be permitted as much liberty 
in the church today. 


“Quietness and Subjection”’ 

The third group of Scripture references 
are those passages which enjoin quietness, 
subjection, and silence on the part of 
women in the church. Such passages are 
the following: 

“Let a woman learn in quietness with 
all subjection. But I permit not a woman 
to teach, nor to have dominion over the 
man, but to be in quietness.” I Timothy 
2: 33-82. 

The reference here is evidently to au- 
thority and demeanor, and has no par- 
ticular bearing on woman’s ministry in 
the church. Certainly there is nothing 
in the passage to forbid her speaking in 
public. 

Again, “Let the women keep silence in 
the churches; for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak; but let them be in sub- 
jection, as also saith the law.”’ 
thians 14:34. 


I Corin- 


This is the locus classicus for previous 
deliverances of the Assembly closing the 
lips of the women. Does a fair interpre- 
tation of it warrant any such action ? 

Before examining the passage, let us 
remind ourselves of what such a literal 
interpretation involves. It would forbid 
women teaching in the Sunday schools. 
It would forbid women joining in con- 
gregational singing in the church. It 
would forbid women reading Scripture 
aloud in the responsive readings in pub- 
lic worship. 


That the Bible would forbid such 
acts on the part of women is incon- 
ceivable. 

Again, such an interpretation arrays 
this passage against the passages already 
quoted, in which women are allowed to 
speak in the church. 

Again, such an interpretation would 
forbid much of the work which our 
women missionaries are now doing on the 
foreign field. Can we believe that in 
preaching and proclaiming the gospel 
to groups of heathen they are committing 
a sin by violating Scripture? It would 
also forbid a returned woman missionary 
from appearing before the congregation at 
home and giving them an account of her 


work. Can we believe that in doing go 
she is violating Scripture and committing 
a sin’ 

It would also forbid a woman super- 
intendent in charge of an orphanage ap- 
pearing before a church court and telling 
the story of her work. Can we believe 
that in doing so she is violating Scripture 
and committing a sin? If these women 
can be trusted to do the work, can they 
not be trusted to tell about it? 

Besides, is it not an exceedingly haz- 
ardous thing to build up such a radical 
theory of conduct on a single passage of 
Scripture ? 


Does not all this raise the question 
as to whether this passage has not been 
wrongly interpreted in the action of 
previous Assemblies ? 


Turning now to the passage itself, we 
find that the Greek word for silence 
occurs three times in succeeding para- 
graphs of this fourteenth chapter of ] 
Corinthians, and that each time it is 
conditioned. 

In verses 27 and 28, a man speaking 
in an unknown tongue is to keep silence 
when he has no interpreter. Of course, 
this does not mean that he is to keep 
silence when he has an interpreter. 

In verse 30, “If anything is revealed 
to another that sitteth by, the first is to 
keep silence.” Of course, this does not 
mean that he is to keep silence when 
there is no such revelation. 

With women, the silence is also con- 
ditioned. The question is one of de- 
corum. And the speaking from which 
they are to refrain is not preaching, but 
asking questions; for in verse 35 Paul 
adds that “if they will learn anything, 
let them ask their husbands at home.” 


But, because they are not to disturb 
the public worship by asking questions, 
does it follow that they must never 
speak in the church? 


Such a conclusion is not borne out by 
this passage, is in conflict with the plain 
teaching of other passages, and is at 
variance with the practice of some of the 
most devout and intelligent bodies of 
Christians. 


Not Forbidden 


Therefore, the following recommenda- 
tions are submitted: 

1. Women are recognized as minister- 
ing and laboring with the apostles in the 
New Testament church. The Assembly 
would encourage cur women to prepare 
themselves by special training for such 
service, and would instruct Sessions to 
set aside devout and capable women in 
their congregations to the ministry of 
deaconesses. 

2. While the Scriptures do not author- 
ize official teaching and preaching by 
women, they do not forbid her speaking 
in the churches. 
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EDITORIAL 


Herman Wouk 














Although some critics take pains to pan 
it, Marjorie Morningstar* seems destined 
to bring Herman Wouk (pronounced 
woke) new claims to honor. Not the least 
interesting characteristic of the current 
best seller is its exaltation of what sophis- 
ticates would call middle-class morality 
—chastity before marriage and the idea 
that the highest ideal and the greatest 
happiness for women are to be found in 
a home and children. 

But more interesting than Marjorie 
is the author, Herman, and it is about 
him that we are here concerned. 


Wouk is a devout and Orthodox Jew. 
Trained by his rabbi-grandfather, he 
seeks to follow the implications of his 
faith. During his Navy experience he 
stuck to his principles. On the Liberty 
ship taking him to the Pacific he often 
ate nothing but bread and potatoes until 
a senior officer ordered that he be pro- 
vided something he could eat. 

The love and family feeling of his 
home were a stabilizing influence as he 
grew up. “Best of all,” as the Time 
cover story tells it, and to which we are 
greatly indebted here, “he liked the Sab- 
bath.” 

“As a rabbi’s daughter, ‘Mama was 
treated rather like a princess around the 
house.” But when Friday afternoon came, 
‘she scrubbed the kitchen on her hands 
and knees until the place shone. The 
candles were lit, and we sang the joyful 
Sabbath hymns and drank the sacramental 
wine; the children, too. My father usually 
talked about the Bible.’ .. . Those even- 
ings, says Wouk, made for ‘an island of 
normalcy. Home seemed to be the place 
where everything happened as it should 
happen.’ ” 





*Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 
565 pp., $4.95. 
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During his college days he slipped 
away from these moorings in what 
he calls “the great sophomoric enlight- 
enment. . . . I discovered the 18th and 
19th centuries, and, for a time, I didn’t 
observe my religion very carefully.” He 
came back to it, he says, not through any 
particular crisis, only “‘the crisis of living 
as an adult. I felt there’s a wealth in 
Jewish tradition, a great inheritance. I'd 
be a jerk not to take advantage of it.” 

He married Betty Brown, who had been 
a non-practicing Protestant. She says 
that part of Herman’s appeal was that he 
made her see “that one didn’t have to be 
a stupe to be religious.” But Betty studied 
Judaism, became a convert and changed 
her name to Sarah Batya (“daughter of 
God”) before they were married. 

This author’s workday begins in pray- 
er. He wears the traditional black-and- 
white prayer shawl and he straps phy- 
lacteries (small leather cases containing 
excerpts from the Pentateuch) to his left 
arm and forehead. He prays also just 
before and just after sundown. He reads 
from the Pentateuch for an hour each 
dav. 

While he tries to write in a “plain 
style” and with “clarity of expression,” 
he shuns obscenity in his books. His ex- 
planation: “You don’t use dirty lan- 
guage in someone’s home. When a reader 
holds my book, we are in an even closer 
relationship than a guest’s.”’ 

So, in many ways, this unusual (!) 
author, out of his own spiritual inheri- 
tance, tells in Marjorie Morningstar, the 
story of every Jewish girl who faces the 
stresses and strains of adolescence and 


particularly the temptation to desert re. 
ligious faith and upbringing. The up. 
usual thing about this story, as stories go 
nowadays, is that Marjorie finally claims 
her inheritance. 

For this new note in current reading, 
perhaps we ought to have a blast on the 
ram’s horn for Herman Wouk. 


For Our “Bishops” 


Churches with a form of government 
different from the Methodists might do 
well to see how or if they can adapt a 
policy now in practice in that dynamic 
church. 

It was formerly the custom to name 
certain bishops to overseas or missionary 
service for administrative responsibility 
and also to keep the home church alert 
to the missionary program and oppor- 
tunity. Now, however, since nationals 
are elected bishops of these areas the 
bishops at home no longer have this re- 
sponsibility. 

In an effort to keep the church at home 
in touch with the world program, a new 
policy is now in force. Every bishop is 
expected to spend three months of each 
quadrennium outside the U. S. in a study 
of the church’s program, particularly in 
missionary areas. 

In every way the new policy is found 
to be a good one. 

* * * 

Religion, in some quarters, is being 
identified with the cult of success, and 
prayer as but a means of promotion to 
the presidency of the company. This is 
not a worthy approach to the Eternal.— 
G. BROMLEY OxXNAM. 


“Take No Thought” 


By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


“Take no thought for the morrow” 
means “Do not be anxious about tomor- 
row” (Matthew 6:34). “Take no thought 
how or what ye shall speak” means “Do 
not be anxious how you are to speak or 
what you are to say” (Matthew 10:19). 
“Be careful for nothing” means “Have 
no anxiety about anything” (Philippians 
4:6). “I would have you without care- 
fulness” means, “I want vou to be free 
from all anxieties” (1 Corinthians 7:32). 
When Jesus gently reproved Martha for 
being “careful about many things,” it was 
for being “anxious” (Luke 10:40). In 
all these cases we are dealing with the 
Greek word for anxiety; the English 
words “thought,” “carefulness,” and 
“careful” were sound enough translations 
of it in the sixteenth century, but today 
they mislead the English reader. 

This use of “take thought” occurs 
once in the Old Testament (1 Samuel 
9:5) where the young Saul, failing to 
find his father’s asses, says to his servant, 


“Come, let us go back, lest my father 
cease to care about the asses and become 
anxious about (take thought for) us.” 
As an illustration of this now obsolete use 
of the word “thought” in the sense of 
anxiety or trouble the Oxford English 
Dictionary cites a sentence from Samuel 
Purchas’ Pilgrimage (1613) which in- 
forms the reader that ‘Soto died of 
thought in Florida.” 

The word “secure” in 1611 meant 
without care or anxiety. It describes a 
state of mind which might be over-con- 
fident. That meaning of the word is 
now archaic; when we now use the word 
“secure,” we mean really safe. In Judges 
8:11 the army was not “secure,” but “off 
its guard”; in Judges 18:7, 10, 27 the 
people were “unsuspecting.” ‘Devise 
not evil against thy neighbour, seeing he 
dwelleth securely by thee” (Proverbs 
3:29) means: 

“Do not plan evil against your neighbor 
who dwells trustingly beside you.” 
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Footnote to Romans 12 


THE POWER OF POSITIVE THINKING 


According to Paul 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


N Chattanooga, Tenn., the author of 
] a book called The Power of Positive 
Thinking gave a lecture along the lines 
of his book. The admission to the lecture 
was five dollars, and there were (so it 
was reported) two thousand paid admis- 
sions. 

Would Paul, the authentic saint, do as 
well in Chattanooga—or anywhere else? 
He never did anywhere near so well in his 
lifetime. However, Paul’s little books 
have outsold all other books, big or little, 
for several centuries. He too would have 
liked that phrase, ‘“The power of positive 
thinking.” It was the kind of thinking 
he did, and recommended. 

But is it the same kind as that recom- 
mended by our contemporary? Yes, and 
no, Our lecturer has such a high regard 
for Paul that if you asked him questions 
about theology he would probably reply 
by referring you to Paul or even quoting 
him. He is, in fact, a minister of a 
church which looks on Paul’s letters as 
inspired. When it comes to practical 
Christianity, both are all in favor of it. 
They would take no interest in a Chris- 
tianity that won’t work. Neither of them 
wrote the line, “I will show you my faith 
by my works,” but they would both en- 
dorse it. They both believe in God, not 
as a hypothesis, but as the great Reality, 
accessible to us by faith. They acknowl- 
edge man’s dependence on him day by 
day, as the Source of all good. 

Furthermore, they are much alike in 
the high and central place they give to 
man’s mind. Paul was no doubt the 
more emotional of the two. He admits 
that tears sometimes fell on the words 
he was writing. Religious best-sellers 
today do not convey that impression. 
However, even Paul, high-strung and 
emotional as he was, would have been 
the last to cry down the intellect. Prayer, 
even singing (where many people leave 
their minds behind), he said, should be 
done with the understanding. Nobody 
cculd be more emphatic about the power 
of positive thinking than St. Paul. Think, 
he said, on whatever is true, honorable, 
just, lovely .. . and the God of peace will 
be with you. How does a man’s life 
change? 
for he knew. 


By the power of God, he said, 
But how does this power 
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work? Be transformed, he said by the 
renewing of your minds. Get your mind 
right and your life will be right. 


EVERTHELESS there are notable 

differences between Paul and some 
who take texts from him. You do not 
have to read farther than Romans 12 to 
find this out. Julian Price Love has 
effectively pointed out Paul’s emphasis 
on humility and love. Humility—let 
no man think more highly of himself than 
he ought to think. Not more lowly, 
either. Positive thinking uncovers ca- 
pacities in us we may not have dreamed 
were there. More of us live at less than 
our rated horsepower, so to speak. For 
all that, the sky is not the limit. Too 
many of us are third-rate for us to play 
we are all first-rate. Positive thinking, 
when it is along the lines Paul suggests, 
shows us our weakness as well as our 
worth. 

Furthermore, when those people paid 
five dollars to hear about positive think- 
ing, it is safe to guess that the motive 
back of most of those ticket-buyers was 
not any great desire to help anybody but 
themselves. How can I get ahead? seems 
to be the theme of most of the letters 
written in to the modern preachers of 
positive thinking. Most of the testi- 
monials seem to be along the same line. 

What Paul calls for is something quite 
different, radically different. Everybody 
naturally loves himself, is concerned with 
himself, wants to be at the top of the heap. 
They take to “positive thinking” simply 
because it will help them to reach the top 
of the heap. But Paul, here in Romans 
12 and everywhere else, is talking about 
a radical transformation. The center of 
the changed life is not oneself but Christ; 
and if we have the “mind of Christ’ (the 
only really positive mind) we shall have 
the same kind of concern for others that 
he had. Love, in short, concern for the 
welfare of others, is in Paul’s language 
the fulfilment of the law of God. The 
person who really has love for others in 
his heart will stop caring whereabouts in 
the human heap he is. 


When that remarkable modern German 
Christian, Helmut Gollwitzer, four years 
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after the war was over, still a slave-pri- 
soner of the Russians, was being sent to 
a work-camp which had the worst reputa- 
tion of all, he might have wondered why 
his power of positive thinking was so 
weak it hadn’t got him anywhere at all. 
But on the contrary, all the way on the 
rail journey to strange terrors, he kept 
thinking: Who will be there whom I 
can help? He was at the bottom of the 
heap; but if that was his place, he was 
sure that God had something for him 
to do there. The bottom of the heap is 
so big, there are so many people down 
there, that there are more opportunities 
for love and service there than at some 
higher levels. Some climbers never find 
this out. 

Besides, Paul knew very well what 
modern “positive thinkers” don’t always 
appear to realize: that there are such 
things as conflict, sorrow, defeat. Of 
course the peace-of-minder, modern style, 
knows this too; but his gospel (like that 
of Buddha of old) is to get away from it 
all. The young Buddha, becoming aware, 
for the first time, of old age, disease and 
poverty, renounced his luxuries—but re- 
tired, not like Kagawa to the slums where 
he could help these people, but to a place 
in the peaceful shade. Buddha’s gospel is 
for the few. The gospel of success is 
for the few. The promotion which to you 
is a sign of God’s favor, means somebody 
else didn’t get it. The business that came 
your way, someone else lost. 


OSITIVE thinking, of the genuine 

Christian stamp, is not an omnipo- 
potent force at the command of a selfish 
mind. One of the saddest figures the 
writer ever knew was a man at the top of 
his particular heap. But he came at 
last to the place where no amount of 
positive thinking could give him back his 
youth, his health, and his loved ones. 
He had to rediscover Paul’s open secret, 
the power of the mind of Christ. No 
other can live through a Calvary. 
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in Church Building Fund Campaigns 
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To be successful both spiritually and 
financially, church building fund cam- 
paigns must be based upon the con- 
cept of giving known as Stewardship. 
Professional fund-raising firms recog- 
nize Stewardship as the major incen- 
tive to Christian giving. 


steward-ship 


n. Custodianship, 
guardianship. 











Stewardship, however, is not the special province of the fund- 
raising counsel. It has been preached from Christian pulpits 
for generations. 


The fund-raising counsel has no new spiritual message. Nor 
should he usurp the duties of the minister. That is not his job. 


What the director brings to a church is the one thing which 
he has devoted his life to attain: mature judgment in fund-raising 
problems. He knows how to plan, schedule, organize, and train. 
His job is to lead a congregation to victory in its financial campaign. 


The technical proficiency necessary to do this must be based 
upon careful training of the director by his firm . . . and upon 
personal experience gained over years of apprenticeship. 
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| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Russia. What should be the Chris- 
tian’s attitude toward Russia’s friendly 
smiles? Answer: Smile back, but while 
smiling back don't forget Khruschchev’s 
recent Warning that Russia has not back- 
ed down in the least from its basic posi- 
tion that Capitalism must be destroyed. 


Swedish Policy. Sweden is discon- 
tinuing the limitations on the amount 
of liquor a man may buy. Swedish logic 
goes something like this: The limita- 
tions are contrary to human nature. The 
government is apt to make $20,000,000 
more a year with the limitations removed, 
and this will enable the government to 
build more homes for alcoholics!! Get 
them drunk first, ruin their lives, and 
then generously build homes for their 
rehabilitation! But do we dare to criti- 
cize Sweden ? 





How Long to Pray? Asks a young 
lady: Should a person pray one minute 
a day, or five minutes, or half an hour? 
What is the rule? Answer: Time does 
not mean much to God. What does mean 
a lot to Him is the quality of the heart. 
Try to get the feeling that he is close to 
you every minute and influencing every- 
thing you do and say and write. That 
is better than praving for a whole hour. 


Church Council Being 
Formed in El Paso 


Et Paso TEX. (RNS)—First step to- 
ward the formation of an E] Paso Council 
of Churches was taken here when a group 
of ministers, laymen, laywomen and 
youth met to draw up a constitution. 

The charter will be presented to various 
congregations for approval. 

A total of 16 churches from seven de- 
nominations were represented on the con- 
stitutional committee. 

Speaking at the meeting was Harold 
Kilpatrick, executive secretary of the 
Texas Council of Churches in Austin. 

“We have seen a miracle worked in 
our lifetimes” he said. ‘We have seen 
the tendency of churches during the past 
900 years toward separation reverse, and 
now the trend is toward unity.” 

El Paso is said to be the largest city 
in Texas without a council of churches. 
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Arrest of Chinese Pastor 
ls Blamed on Mclntire 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—Wang Ming- 
toa, considered by many the leading evan- 
gelical minister in China, has been ar- 
rested because of the “inopportune med- 
dling” of fundamentalist groups headed 
by Carl McIntire of Collingswood, N. J., 
it was reported here. 

Charles A. Roberts, 40 years a mis- 
sionary in the Orient and now director of 
three Bible Institutes at Hong Kong, re- 
vealed the arrest in an interview here. 
He will return to Hong Kong this month. 

“During the Geneva conference with 
Red Chinese leaders over the prisoner 
issue,’ Dr. Roberts said, “the McIntire 
groups sent a message to American ne- 
gotiators demanding that they bring up 
the subject of Wang’s ‘execution.’ 

“As a matter of fact, Wang had not 
been executed and until that time was 


conducting services at his church, the 
largest in Peiping. 

“When Chinese negotiators were con- 
fronted with the charge they were in- 
censed. I think there is no doubt that 
Wang's subsequent arrest was traceable to 
that incident.” 

McIntire is president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Christian Churches and 
founder of the American Council of 
Christian Churches. 

Dr. Roberts said reports he had re- 
ceived, some as recent as two months ago, 
indicated that evangelical, indigenous 
churches were doing well in Red China. 

He said he believed, however, that if 
the present regime lasts 25 years or more, 
all Christian functions and institutions 
except the churches will have passed into 
secular hands. 


Continued strengthening of the evan- 
gelical movement in that country, under 
Chinese leadership, indicates to me that 
the faith will continue,’’ Dr. Roberts said. 

“But this period will test Chinese 
Christianity to the limit.” 

* * * 
THE LONGEST strike in history has 
been the sit-down strike of Christians 
who do net speak to the unsaved about 
the Savior.—Selected. 
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Because of YOU and YOUR GIFTS to the Presbyterian Negro 
Work Campaign, CHURCHES like these are being built over the 


What we do through the Presbyterian Church to EVANGELIZE 
the Negro in the South insures a brighter future for the Church. 











NEGRO PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 
IT CAN ORGANIZED SINCE 195 
= memeemennees wmiee — 
| Date Present 
BE O] D CHURCH Organized Membership 
Pioneer Presbyterian Church | 
Beaumont, Texas | Feb. 19, 1950 58 
| 
Eastminster Prestyterian Church | 
Richmond, Virginia Feb. 17, 1952 86 
| 
Faith Presbyterian Church 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas | Nov. 16, 1952 25 
} 
Parkway Gardens Presbyterian Church | 
Memphis, Tennessee Nov. 30, 1952 122 
All Souls Presbyterian Church } 
Richmond, Virginia Dec. 14, 1952 152 
Westside Presbyterian Church 
Elberton, Georgia Jan. 18, 1953 47 
Trinity Presbyterian Church 
St. Peter Presbyterian Church Ta lahassee, Florida Jan. 31, 1954 40 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Fairview Presbyterian Church 
Chattanooga, Tennessee April 11, 1954 76 
St. Peter Presbyterian Church 
Fort Worth, Texas May 16, 1954 127 
Covenant Presbyterian Church 
Norfolk, Virginia May 23, 1954 57 
c ity Ch , Hope Presbyterian Church 
ommunity Chape i aw 
Itta Bena, Mississippi Dallas, Texas May 30, 1954 80 
Harrison Street Presbyterian Church 
Longview, Texas Oct. 10, 1954 27 
Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Tuskegee, Alabama Jan. 23, 1955 40 
Westhills Presbyterian Church 
Atlanta, Georgia March 27, 1955 42 























Payments on pledges should be channeled through the local church. Other gifts may be made to the local church or sent 
directly to the Presbyterian Negro Work Campaign Office, P. O. Box 1171, Atlanta 1, Georgia. 
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THE MAKING OF THE HYMNBOOK (6) 


The Music of the Hymnbook 


EFORE singling out and recom- 

mending certain tunes of the new 
H ymnbook in a week or two, I should like 
to make a few remarks about the music 
in general. 


Lower Keys 


The Episcopal Hymnal 1940 took the 
lead in lowering the pitches of tunes in a 
range manageable by the ordinary singer 
in the pews. This was a good move. It 
is true that considerable objection was 
raised by basses and altos who found 
their customary harmonic lines thrust a 
little below normal register. However 
hymns are for congregations—not for 
choir part-singing; therefore a comfort- 
able range for the layman is the prime 
consideration. 

I might call attention to the following 
tunes among those which have been low- 
ered: 

Faben (3), “Lord Thy glory fills the 
heavens,” lowered to B flat; 

Zerah (84), “I sing the mighty power 
of God,” lowered to B flat; 

Nicaea (11), “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty,” lowered to D; 

Galilee (269), “Jesus calls us,’”’ low- 
ered to A flat. 

It should be added that when the same 
tune appears several times in the book, 
it is frequently repeated in a different 
key. Thus Duke Street appears in E flat 
(5) and D (496). Cross reference is 
usually made to this fact below the 
printed hymn. 


Alternate Tunes 

A generous supply of alternate tunes 
is found in The Hymnbook. They were 
included for the following reasons: 

1. For many hymn texts, several de- 
nominations had different favorite tunes. 
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By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


For example, in the case of “The Lord’s 
my Shepherd, I’ll not want’ (104), the 
Presbyterians, U.S., use Belmont; the 
Presbyterians, USA, sing Evan. In ad- 
dition to these two tunes, the committee 
knew that the lovely Scottish melody, 
Crimond, was becoming increasingly 
popular in Britain and America. So all 
three tunes have been attached to this 
text. 

The inclusion of Segur (339), “Guide 
me, O Thou great Jehovah”; Chenies 

251), “O Word of God Incarnate”; and 
Zerah (84), “I sing the mighty power of 
God,” for example, was definitely a gen- 
erous concession to Presbyterian, U. S., 
tradition. Practically none of the other 
denomonations used or had heard of them. 
I hasten to say that Cwm Rhondda, Mu- 
nich, and Ellacombe, respectively, were 
also included for the three hymns just 
mentioned. 

2. Sometimes for a familiar text the 
committee discovered a splendid tune, 
not well known to the five demonina- 
tions. (In certain cases, it was consid- 
ered even superior to the commonly used 
tune.) Crimond, mentioned above, is an 
example. The old American folk melody 
Amazing Grace (275), has been added 
to the hymn text of this title. Randolph 
(78), a well-wrought setting by R. 
Vaughan Williams, has been included 
with “God be with you.” Harry Bur- 
leigh’s setting of the Negro spiritual, 
McKee (479), is placed alongside St. 
Peter as music for “In Christ there is no 
east or west.” 


Means of Variation 

Hymn-singing can be made more in- 
teresting and meaningful by occasional 
skillful use of the following devices. A 
few samples of each have been included 
in The Hymnbook. 

Descants. This high obligato melody 
sung by treble voices above a familiar 
hymn melody has become known to most 
American congregations. William H. 
Schutt, organist-choirmaster of Grace 
Covenant Church, Richmond, Va., and 
a member of the Assembly’s Training 
School music faculty, has a descant on 
Materna (510), “O beautiful for spa- 
cious skies.” David McKay Williams’ 
descant on Nicaea (11), “Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty,” and Mar- 
tin Shaw’s descant on Neander (40), 
“Open now the gates of beauty,” are 
also good examples. Leaders desiring 
more descants should purchase D. McK. 
Williams’ Thirty-four Hymn Descants 


(H. W. Gray Co., publisher). 

Alternate Accompaniments. A melody 
can be harmonized in many ways. When 
a skilled organist improvises harmonies 
for a stanza different from the usual 
harmonies, he is providing an alternate 
or “free” accompaniment. This device, 
widely popular in Britain, can be thrill- 
ing when heard by a congregation which 
has been apprised of its meaning. Eric 
Thiman’s harmonization of Aurelia 
(437), “The church’s one foundation,” 
is an example. We have also included 
Sir John Goss’ alternate harmonization 
to Lauda Anima (31), “Praise, my soul, 
the King of Heaven,” which alternate 
harmonization incidentally is also found 
in three top British hymnals (the Oxford 
Songs of Praise, The British Church 
Hymnary, the Canadian Presbyterian 
Book of Praise.) An exciting touch along 
this line has been added to “The First 
Noel” (156) by including Dr. Healey 
Willan’s alternative refrain. 

Dr. Thiman has two excellent collec- 
tions of alternate accompaniments to 
hymn tunes published respectively by H. 
W. Gray Co. and the Oxford University 
Press. Dr. Tertius Noble’s collections 
are published by J. Fischer and Bros. 

Faux-Bourdons. A harmonization 
which has the melody in the tenor part 
is called a faux-bourdon or fa-burden. 
In Martin Luther’s time all hymn tunes 
or chorale melodies were wirtten in this 
manner. This continued the custom until 
1586 when Lucas Osiander issued fifty 
sacred songs with the air in the top or 
soprano part. 

In a hymn of four or five stanzas, one 
or two might be faux-bourdon stanzas. 
Care should be used when selecting 
stanzas for this treatment. When a faux- 
bourdon is used, the choir and organ 
provide the harmonies with the congre- 
gation delivering a strong melody. 

We have included five splendid ex- 
amples of this time-honored method of 
varying hymn singing: John Dowland’s 
Old Hundredth (24), “All people that 
on earth do dwell’; Ravenscroft’s Dundee 
(112), “God moves in a mysterious way”; 
Geoffrey Shaw’s St. Bride (308), “Make 
me a captive, Lord”; Healey Willan’s 
St. Magnus (211), “The head that once 
was crowned with thorns’; and Martin 
Shaw’s Southwell (270), “Lord Jesus, 
think on me.” 

Dr. Healy Willan has a good collection 
of Faux-Bourdons published by Western 
Music Co. Ltd. (310,009 Western 
Choral Series). 

NEXT WEEK: The Metrical Psalm 
Section. 
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The Mission of the Master 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday: School Lesson for October 30, 1955 
Luke 4:16-44. Print 4:16-24,28-30 


Luke begins his account of Jesus’ min- 
istry with the story of his visit to Naza- 
reth. It is plain that Jesus has opened 
his ministry in Galilee some time earlier 
(cf. 4:23). Luke lifts this incident from 
its chronological order and puts it at the 
forefront of his gospel because its sets 
forth Jesus’ own conception of his min- 
istry, and serves, therefore, as a good 
introduction to the Gospel as a whole. 


|. As His Custom Was 


“He came to Nazareth where he had 
been brought up,” says Luke, “and he 
went to the synagogue, as his custom was, 
on the sabbath day.” “As his custom 
was.” The religious life is sustained by 
habits of worship, of private communion, 
and public communion. It can hardly 
be sustained without it. Many are anemic 
spiritually, and never experience the joy 
or know the strength which comes from 
fellowship with God, because they have 
failed to establish this custom, or it may 
be because the custom has become form 
without reality. 

The synogogues which Jesus was ac- 
customed to attend could not have pro- 
vided worship that was highly inspiring 
to Jesus, but the Holy Spirit can use the 
words of the least inspired preacher, and 
the music of the least competent choir, if 
one worships God in spirit and in truth. 

The worship of the synagogue in Jesus’ 
day corresponded roughly to that of our 
modern church, but there were some im- 
portant differences. Among other things 
there was no regular pastor. The rulers 
of the synagogue were entrusted with the 
duty of keeping the pulpit supplied from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, not a difficult task, 
for rabbis, who earned their living by 
plying some secular trade, and scribes, 
who were students of the Jewish law, 
were always present. Visitors of renown 
were commonly invited to address the 
people. Jesus was now widely known as 
a teacher, and it was only natural that 
he should be asked to take the leading 
part in the service. 

After the recitation of the Shema (Dt. 
0:4-9; 11:13-21) and the prayers and 
the reading of the Law (the portion as- 
signed for the day), Jesus stood and one 
of the attendants handed him the roll of 
the prophet Isaiah. The reading of the 
Law was fixed, but the preacher was free 
to choose his own selection from the 
prophets, so that the Isaiah roll was 
Jesus’ own selection. Having opened the 
roll, Jesus read part of the first two verses 
of the 61st chapter. This is one of the 
great Messianic passages of the Old Tes- 
tament. The speaker is the “Servant of 
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the Lord’ whom we find described 
throughout the latter part of Isaiah and 


‘whose vicarious sufferings for the sins of 


his people are so eloquently set forth in 
chapter 53. 

Proof of the fact that this Servant of 
the Lord has been anointed by the Spirit 
of God is found in the nature of his 
ministry, which is one of human sympa- 
thy and divine helpfulness. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
Jesus added to the two verses from the 
61st chapter of Isaiah a clause from 
Isaiah 58:6, “to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed.” Even more significant 
is his omission of the final cause of the 
second verse, ‘and the day of vengeance 
of our God.” 

When Jesus read the two verses as 
noted, he closed the roll and handed it 
back to the attendant and then, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, he sat down 
to deliver his explication of the text. 
Luke says “the eyes of all in the syna- 
gogue were fixed on him.” The verb in 
the Greek suggests an atmosphere of 
suspense. 

We do not possess a full account of 
what Jesus said on this occasion, but the 
gist of it is preserved in these words, 
“Today this scripture has been fulfilled 
in your hearing.” The Greek might 
better be translated, “Today this scrip- 
ture that you have just heard has been 
fulfilled.” Not tomorrow or at some other 
time in the future, but today. “While his 
contemporaries are waiting for ‘signs to 
be given’ or for ‘times to elapse,’ Jesus 
declares God’s will to save his people to 
be immediate. Not in a future age, but 
now is the captive’s power of sin to be 
broken, communion with God to be es- 
tablished, and the will of God to be 
done.” (William Manson: The Gospel of 
Juke, Harper and Brothers) 

But more is involved in Jesus’ words 
than this. He claims here implicitly, 
if not explicitly, that he is the promised 
Messiah. “The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me.” 


Il. Good News to the Poor 


Jesus declares furthermore that it is 
his function—as the Messiah—to preach 
good news to the poor, to proclaim release 
to the captives, and recovering of sight of 
the blind, to set at liberty those who are 
oppressed, and to proclaim the acceptable 
vear of the Lord; and that in him the 
program is being fulfilled and will con- 
tinue to be fulfilled. 

Who are the men to whom the gospel 
is to be preached? ‘The poor’’—but 
men are poor in spirit and also in goods. 


“The captives—but men may be in bond- 
age to men or circumstances, or in bond- 
age to their own sins. “The blind’— 
but men may be blind of eye or blind in 
spiritual vision. ‘The. oppressed”—but 
men may be oppressed physically or men- 
tally or spiritually. Which did Jesus 
have in mind? 

According to Manson, 

“The term, ‘the poor’ is to be taken in 
its inward spiritual sense. Similarly the 
expressions, ‘captive,’ ‘blind,’ ‘oppressed’ 
indicate not primarily the downtrodden 
victims of materia] force, such as Rome's, 
but the victims of inward repressions, 
neuroses, and other spiritual ills due to 
misdirection and failure of life’s energies 
and purposes.” 

There are others who would agree, or 
would go further and say that the refer- 
ence is altogether to those who are spi- 
ritually poor or distressed. But Isaiah 
was almost certainly thinking of those 
who were poor in material goods, those 
who were actually blind, those who were 
captive in Babylon. And it may be, as 
E. Stanley Jones and others insist, that 
Jesus was likewise thinking of those who 
were physically distressed, and that like 
Mary, his mother (Luke 1:46-55) he ex- 
pected the Kingdom of God to bring a 
revolution in social values as well as one 
in spiritual values. 

The first item is “to preach good news 
to the poor.”” Says Dr. Jones: 

“IT do not see why it shouldn’t mean ex- 
actly what it says, namely, that the com- 
ing of this new kingdom would mean good 
news to the poor, the economically dis- 
inherited.” 

Reginald J. Barker agrees: 

“The proclamation loses half its signi- 
ficance if we forget the poor who crowded 
to hear his good news, the prisoner who 
languished in prison because of debt and 
insurrection, the blind beggars who sought 
his aid, the oppressed proletariat of Pales- 
tine, and if we forget that ‘The Lord’s 
year of favor’ is the proclamation of ‘lib- 
erty throughout the land,’ when slaves are 
freed and the land is restored to the 
people.” 

If this is the case, what did Jesus mean 
by good news to the poor? Was it to 
preach’ contentment in their poverty or 
by offering compensation in a future 
world? Was it to make bearable this 
poverty by its acceptance as the will of 
God? If this is what is meant, Dr. 
Jones argues, “then religion doés be- 
come, as the communists say, ‘an opiate 
to the people.’” He holds that Jesus’ 
gospel strikes at the root of the injustice 
between man and man which causes pov- 
erty. It leads to release from the poverty 
itself, it means an order of society in 
which the needs of all are met. 

And so with the other clauses. As 
God’s reign was accepted, the captors 
would be released, the sick healed, the 
oppressed set free. Dr. Jones points out 
that the acceptable year of the Lord re- 
fers to the year of Jubilee as described in 
Levit. 25:10: 








“As the year of Jubilee meant a fresh 
national beginning based on justice and 
equality and brotherhood, so his kingdom 
would mean a fresh world beginning based 
on justice, equality and brotherhood... . 
He expected a collective awakening and 
rebirth as well as an individual awaken- 
ing and rebirth.” 

Is the traditional or purely spiritual 
interpretation of these verses right, or 
are Stanley Jones and other modern in- 
terpreters correct? Jesus did and does 
release the captives of sin, he did and 
does recover the sight of those who are 
spiritually blind, he did and does set at 
liberty.those who are oppressed by their 
own failures or by their own neuroses. 
But he also opened the eyes of the phys- 
ically blind when he was in the flesh and 
in his preaching he struck at the selfish- 
ness which causes much of man’s poverty 
and physical suffering. Through his fol- 
lowers in every age he has ccntinued to 
free the enslaved and the oppressed. It 
was from him, for example, that St. Vin- 
cent de Paul learned his tenderness for 
the poor, and John Howard his love for 
the suffering and William Wilberforce 
his compassion for the slaves, and Lord 
Shaftesbury was inspired to dedicate his 
life to the amelioration of the lot of the 
industrially oppressed. It was from him 
that Schweitzer received the spirit which 
made him in popular estimation the most 
Christ-like man of our times. Professor 
Robert Millikan says that in his judg- 
ment “ninety-five per cent of all altruis- 
tic and humanitarian work in the world 
has come directly or indirectly from the 
intluences of organized religion.” 

From Jesus’ own example and from the 
example of his followers it seems fair to 
conclude that Jesus’ mission included 
good news both for the poor in spirit and 
also for the poor in goods. This conclu- 
sion is strengthened by a comparison of 
Matthew’s form of the beatitude with 
that of Luke. (Mt. 5:3; Luke 6:20) 

For seventeen hundred years the gospel 
was accepted as good news by the world’s 
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poor; the peasants of Europe seeking to 
better their lot'in the Middle Ages were 
accustomed to appeal to the teachings of 
Jesus for their support. Then came the 
French Revolution, when for the first 
time the oppressed, counting the church 
also as their enemy, turned against Christ 
and his church. Then came Marx and 
Engels with their slogan, ‘‘Religion is 
the opiate of the people.” That slogan 
has now spread through the earth. And 
today a very large portion of the world’s 
workers is either indifferent or hostile to 
the gospel. Far too many regard Com- 
munism rather than Christianity to be 
good news for the poor. Not until the 
church itself and the world as a whole 
recognize that Jesus brought and still 
does bring good news to the poor both in 
spirit and in goods will the gospel re- 
cover its appeal to the masses of man- 


kind. 


lll. “He Went Away” 

The eyes of the people had been riveted 
upon Jesus from the start. As he pro- 
ceeded with his sermon they wondered 
at the gracious words which came from 
his mouth. But then came the reaction, 
prompted perhaps by jealousy and resent- 
ment. This young man who took to him- 
self the words of the greatest of all the 
prophets was a man whom they had 
known from childhood. He was the son 
of the village carpenter, and himself a 
carpenter. If he was indeed entrusted 
with the mission that he claimed he ought 
to be able to prove his claim by doing 
some miraculous work: ‘People say, 
but one cannot always believe what people 
say, that he has done marvelous things 
in Capernaum. Let him do some work 
of that sort in Nazareth and perhaps we 
will believe him.” So ran their thoughts. 
Dr. Russell Bowie comments: 

“Here was a sad fact manifest in su- 
preme degree with reference to Jesus, but 


observable again and again in human re- 
lationships. God’s truth may come in ways 
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which we do not choose to recognize. [p 
our lesser circumstances and occasions we 
may make the same sort of blunder which 
the townfolk in Nazareth made. We wil] 
not pay heed to someone who might bring 
us closer to God, just because we do not 
have humility enough to listen.” 


In reply to the people’s demand, un- 
formulated, but nonetheless, real, Jesus 
pointed out that no prophet is acceptable 
in his own country. Elijah and Elisha, 
two of the greatest of them all, had turn- 
ed to the Gentiles. He intimated that 
he himself could do no miraculous work 
among them because of their lack of faith 
(cf. Mark 6:5) and that ultimately he too 
might be forced to go to the Gentiles. 

The Jews as a whole were intensely 
narrow, race conscious and nationalistic, 
They believed that they were the people 
of God, and they despised the Gentiles 
whom God has rejected. Segregation was 
the practice, hallowed by custom and re- 
ligion. As Peter explained to Cornelius 
and his friends years later: ‘‘You your- 
selves know how unlawful it is for a 
Jew to associate with or to visit any one 
of another nations” (Acts 10:28). 

When it became apparent that Jesus 
did not share this attitude when he seem- 
ed to go out his way to suggest that Gen- 
tiles were equally beloved of God, they 
were filled with wrath. As Tittle com- 
ments : 


“They could not stomach the idea that 
the love of God knows no distinction of 
nationality or race but goes forth among 
every people to save and heal and bless. 
Anyone promoting that idea, they de 
cided, was a renegade; and they rose up 
and put him out of the city.” (The Gos- 
pel According to Luke, published by Har- 
per and Brothers.) 


Some, at least, were prepared to take 
extreme measures, “but passing through 
the midst of them he went away.” 

“He went away.’ That was the con- 
sequence of their attitude. Jesus Christ, 
the Savior of men, the bearer of God’s 
love and God’s power, went away. And 
the men of Nazareth probably never knew 
what their prejudice, their contempt, their 
hatred had cost them. Neither did they 
know the healing touch of Christ, the 
peace which he alone can give. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighled by the Divi- 

Serip- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


Peace College 
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BOOK NOTES 


POSITIVE THINKING IS NOT ENOUGH. 
By Eve Barbour. Vantage Press, Inc., New 
York. 124 pp., $3.00. 

Here is an exposition of the ideas con- 
veyed in the letters of Paul. The style 
is that of a series of personal letters from 
the author to a “Beloved Physician.” 

Miss Barbour and Paul have been 
warm friends for more than twenty years. 
She believes that one gets to know the 
“solid truth of Jesus’ as one understands 
Paul. Paul’s witness to Christ is more 
authentic than the witness of the twelve, 
because he stands on the same plane 
with her . . . he never saw Jesus in the 
flesh (pages 2, 3, 11). “Paul is a more 
reliable teacher to follow concerning what 
is in you and me and how it can be 
transformed than are the writers of our 
popular best-sellers on self-improvement” 
(p. 27). 

The church has neglected to teach the 
“significance of the resurrected Christ,” 
the “essence of the Christian transforma- 
tion” through “Christ in you” (p. 9). 
“God has acted on man’s behalf... . This 
is a free gift. . . . It involves discipline. 
.. . It demands intelligent cooperation 
on the part of man” (p. 51). “The re- 
ligion of the Law . . . buries one more 
deeply in the dank prison of self” (p. 
63). The man of faith is ethically the 
man of love. A man cannot have this 
kind of (New Testament) love “without 
first becoming ancther kind of human be- 
ing, a man with a new quality of life 
in him” (p. 84). “There is a new moral 
control established in a man’s life... . 
In all things and in all ways, it is the 
believer living wholly dependent upon the 
resurrected Christ” (p. 93). 

A worthwhile addition to Pauline 
studies, in an attractive style; and in 
content revealing vital Christian faith 
combined with a high type of scholarship. 
Miss Barbour took her degree in New 
Testament theology in 1934 from Unicn 
Theological Seminary in New York. 

NICHOLAS J. BURGGRAAFF. 
East Orange, N. J. 


KATHERINE. By Anya Seton. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 595 pp., $3.95. 


This story of Katherine, the convent- 
bred commoner, who later became Duch- 
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ess of Lancaster, completely captivated 
me. Anya Seton’s sympathetic treatment 
of the Duke, her imaginative inter-twin- 
ing tale of Geoffrey Chaucer and the 
climatic ending of Katherine’s story, held 
me breathless and spellbound from the 
first word of the “Author’s Note” to the 
last word of the “Afterward.” 

A wonderful story—one to be enjoyed 
by every historical novel fan in the coun- 
try. 

CLAIRE (Mrs. T. M.) Wayman. 
Shadyside, Ohio. 


ADULTS LEARN AND LIKE IT. Irene S. 
Caldwell. Warner Press, Anderson, Ind., 112 
pp., 75¢ paper, $1.50 cloth. 


Although this is published by one of 
the Church of God houses it is nonethe- 


less helpful to teachers in any other de- 
nomination because it deals with making 
the teaching of adults more interesting 
and effective. 

Almost anything to break current stere- 
otyped patterns in the usual Sunday 
classes will be praiseworthy. This little 
book is packed with tried-and-tested 
ideas. From the sources quoted and 
listed it is evident that the author has 
read the right books. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The God of Our Faith. Harris Franklin 
Rall. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
$2.75. 

Marjorie Morningstar. Herman Wouk. 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y., $4.95. 
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| HE astonishing vitality) and immediacy of J. B. Phillips’ translations from the 


New Testaments have made them world-famous. 
ability in a new translation of the Acts of the Apostles. 


Now he has used his extraordinary 
The result is a powerful 


hook which restores the original impact and strength of Luke’s great work. 


Written with the skill of a practiced scholar, this translation is completely faith- 


ful to Luke’s style and meaning. 


The use of the idiomatic English of today gives 


the immortal passages « new forcefulness and relevance impossible in the beautiful 
but often archaic phrases with which we are familiar. 


A further clarifying aid is the inclusion of maps which illustrate the areas of the 


Apostles’ ministry. 
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CHANGES 

Edward G. Seel, recently retired from 
the presidency of Polytechnic Institute, 
the Presbyterian, USA, college in San 
German, Puerto Rico, is residing tempo- 
rarily at 1130-A 16th St., Newport News, 
Va. 

Lewis L. Wilkins from Kenedy, Texas, 
to New Hope church, Rt. 1, San Saba, 
Texas. 

Lin Crossman, Jr., from Coahoma, 
Texas, to 8374 Lynn Haven Rd., El Paso, 
Texas. 

J. Cecil Lawrence, associate at Myers 
Park church, Charlotte, N. C., will become 
associate pastor of the North Avenue 
church, Atlanta, Ga., late this month. 

Burton Riddle from Aransas Pass, 
Texas, to Box 535, New Braunfels, Texas. 

Chas. H. E. Evans from Watkins Glen, 
N.Y., to Underhill Rd., Yorktown Hegst., 
mn. ¥. 

P. H. Parsons from Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Presbyterian Children’s Home, Anchor- 
age, Ky. 

Roy L. McCown, Jr., from Utica, Miss., 
to 270 Riverside Dr., Owensboro, Ky. 

J. Allan Guthrie from San Angelo, 
Texas, to the Gladewater, Texas, church. 

R. Bruce Brannon, Sr., from Hallsville, 
Texas, to the Grand Prairie, Texas, 
church. 

Thomas B Hoover from Cayce, S. C., to 
1418 Ivy Lane, Columbia, S. C. 

Paul W. Reigner, Navy chaplain, from 
the Norfolk Naval Base to LCDR Paul 
W. Reigner, ChC, Fleet Activities, Navy 
No. 3912, FPO, San Francisco. 

John W. Groves from N. Augusta, S. C., 
to 101 N. 1st St., Nicholasville, Texas. 

J. Trent Howell, Jr., from Spartanburg, 
S. C., to the Shiloh church, Grover, N. C. 

Grover Wilson, formerly in Pelham, 
N. Y., is studying at the University of 
Aberdeen, 201 Forest Ave., Aberdeen, 
Scotland, where he and his family are 
living. 


MISSIONARIES 

Dr. and Mrs. Sandy Marks of the Bel- 
gian Congo are on emergency health 
furlough in this country, for treatment 
for Mrs. Marks, at Mission Court, 1204 
Rennie Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 

DEATHS 

Ross L. Wilson, 70, who served for 41 
years on the staff of Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, Pakistan, died Oct. 4 in 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

George Schwab, 79 a retired missionary 
of the West Africa Mission, Cameroun, 
died in Winter Park, Fla., Oct. 3. He and 
Mrs. Schwab, who lives in Winter Park, 
served for 36 years. Dr. Schwab was an 
associate in anthropology of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Peabody Museum. 

LeRoy P. Burney, 58, died in a States- 
ville, N. C., hospital Oct. 8 after a long 
illness (OUTLOOK editorial, Oct. 10). For 
five years he had been an associate in 
the Presbyterian, U. S., men’s work in 
Richmond, Va., serving earlier as a pas- 
tor and as regional director of religious 
education in South Carolina and Georgia. 


SUGAW CREEK 





Scheduled as speakers at the recent bi- 


centennial celebration of the founding of 
the Sugaw Creek church, Charlotte, N. C., 
were Neill R. McGeachy, former pastor; 
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Moderator J. McDowell Richards; Board 
secretaries Eugene L. Daniel, P. D. Miller, 
Janie W. McGaughey, Marshall C. Dendy; 
and Lamar Williamson, Jr., Harveyton, 
Ky., pastor. Mr. McGeachy wrote the 
highly interesting history of the church. 
The present pastor is A. Leslie Thomp- 
son. 
OCEs 

Doris Jean Gloff, formerly in Auburn, 
Ala., has become director of Campus 
Christian Life at Lamar State College 
of Technology, 934 East Va., Beaumont, 
Texas. 
CENTENNIAL 

Centennial speakers at the Madison 
Avenue church, Covington, Ky., were 
Kelsey Regen, Durham, N. C.; Harvey 
H. Orr, Charleston, W. Va., Walker Frame 
Vance, St. Paul, Minn., Graham C. Lacy, 
Washington, D. C., James L. Hogue, Salem, 
Ind.; Albert J. Conley, Huntington, W. 
Va., and Daniel K. Pursom. John B. Astles 
is the pastor. 


HORTON SCHOLARSHIPS ; 


Congregational and Christian colleagueg 
recently announced the establishment of” 
the Douglas Horton Scholarships to the 
Harvard Divinity School to be financed 
by a $40,000 fund being raised among 
members of the denomination. Dr. Horton, 
now dean of the divinity school, wag 
formerly minister of the denomination’g) 
General Council. 


REQUEST 


Mississippi newspapers reported that 
Marsh M. Callaway, Durant pastor, had 
been asked to resign his pastorate by a 
vote of 5-1 among his elders following 
his expressel opposition to the mass 
meeting in Tchula which resulted in the 
vote to ask Dr. Minter and Mr. Cox to 
leave the county (see page 3). It was 
learned later that the elders temporarily 
withdrew their request following a meet- 
ing with a Jackson pastor, J. Moody 
McDill. 
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